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RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


We are taught by history and observation the 
weakness and folly of predicting or apprehending 
injury to Christianity from scientific discoveries. 
Such fears and predictions are not uncommon. 
On the one hand, the infidel, by a hasty inference, 
feels confident that the new discoveries will give 
a deadly blow to what he regards a false system ; 


and he exults in the anticipated discomfiture of 
the Christian church. Some intelligent Christians 
also, become alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
the new views, and tremble for the result. But 
how vain are all such fears and predictions! It 
is the fiftieth time in which Christianity has 
seemed to the sanguine sceptic and timorous be- 
liever to be in great peril; and yet not even an 
outpost has been lost in this guerrilla warfare. 
Discoveries in astronomy, geology, chemistry and 
physiology have often looked threatening for a 
while; but how entirely have they melted away 
before brighter light and more careful study! 
Moreover, every new assault upon Christianity 
seems to develop its inherent strength, and to 
weaken the power of its adversaries; because, 
once discomfited, they can never rise again. It 
will be time for the infidel to begin to hope, 
when he shall see, what he has not yet seen, a 
single stone struck from one of the bastions of 
this massive fortress by his artillery. And 
strange that any believer should be anxious for 
the future, when the history of the past shows 
him that every science, which for a time has 
been forced into the ranks of the enemy, and 
made to assume a hostile attitude, has, in the 
end, turned out to be an efficient ally. 

History and observation sustain us in going 
further than this; they show us that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the more threatening have- been the 
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developments of any science in its earlier periods 
in respect to Christianity, the more strong and 
abundant have been its ultimate support and 
illustration of religion. The introduction of the 
Copernican system of astronomy seemed, to the 
divines of that day, utterly irreconcilable to rev- 
elation; and they contended against it as if the 
life of religion were at stake. Nevertheless, the 
demonstrations of physics triumphed over coun- 
cils and decrees; but instead of proving the 
death of religion, what Christian does not rejoice 
in the rich illustrations and auxiliary support 
which revelation has derived from astronomy? 
especially in furnishing to the commentator the 
true principle of interpreting texts of Scripture 
that relate to natural phenomena. So, too, 
chemistry was employed for a time by the exult- 
ing sceptic, and to the alarm of the timid be- 
liever, in disproving the future conflagration of 
the earth. Yet not only has this envenomed 
arrow fallen harmless to the ground, but the 
science has furnished materials enough for at 
least one volume as a prize essay, entitled— 
‘« Chemistry as exemplifying the Wisdom and 
Beneficence of God ;”’ and other similar volumes 
might easily follow. During the early part of 
the present century, no science excited so much 
of this false alarm as geology. But already, if I 
do not mistake public opinion, the tables are well 
nigh turned, and, save here and there a discon- 
solate few, the ministers of Christ now find 
among the religious applications of this science 
rich illustrations of divine truths; and from the 
disinterred relics of the deep-bedded strata there 
come forth a voice in defence of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Reformation, and a new argu- 
ment for the divine existence. So that, in fact, 
this new field of religious literature is already 
becoming attractive and prolific in publications. 
To geology, therefore, may be applied the riddle 
of Samson: Out of the eater comes forth meat, 
and out of the strong comes forth sweetness. * * 

I have time to derive only one other lesson 
from history and observation on this subject. 
They show us how unwise it is to denounce any 
new discovery, or theory in science, when first 
broached, as hostile to religion; and especially 
to take the ground that if the new views are 
true, the Bible must be false. There is a strong 
temptation to do this. Men of ardent tempera- 
ments, who love the Bible, when anything is ad- 
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vanced which can be construed into hostility to 
its statements, feel as we all do when anything 
is suggested derogatory to the character of a near 
friend. We rush to the defence without waiting 
for the dictates of prudence; and thus we may 
injure instead of assisting our friend. Much 
more liable are we to injure the Bible. There is 
no need of such haste. Christianity stands on 
too firm and broad a base to be overturned by 
one or a hundred such blows as have hitherto 
been aimed against it. The true policy is to 
wait for a time, to see whether we fully under- 
stand the new views, and whether they conflict 
with the letter or the spirit of revelation. Sup- 
pose the theologian should take ground which he 
is compelled afterwards to abandon, and to fall 
in with the new discovery. With how bad a 
grace will he come over to the new ground after 
severely denouncing as infidels those who adopted 
it! How likely to lose the public respect, and 
to make sceptics of those who were before only 
indifferent! How mortifying must it have been 
to the theologians who, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, denounced astronomy, to see its dis- 
coveries at length introduced into the almanac, 
and testifying of their bigotry to all classes! 
Who can doubt that many a man, in despising 
them, was led to despise the sacred cause which 
they were appointed to defend? Yet the theolo- 
gians honestly believed that to admit the earth’s 
annual and diurnal revolution would overthrow 
the Bible. But how much better to have waited 
a little before avowing their convictions. 


Hitchcock's Religious Truth. 


A memorial of New York Monthly Meeting, 
concerning SARAH C. HAWXHURST. 


In taking a brief review of the life of our 
dear friend, Sarah C. Hawxhurst, (daughter of 
Isaac and Rachel Collins, late of New York,) it 
is instructive to remember her early dedication 
to the will of her Heavenly Father, and to 
foliow her through a long life of devotion to the 
spiritual and temporal interests of her fellow 
beings. 

She was an example in diligently and season- 
ably attending all our religious meetings, and of 
reverent waiting upon the Lord therein; and 
was concerned to encourage all to a faithful per- 
formance of this important duty. 

For many years she acceptably occupied the 
station of a minister of the Gospel,—being 
sound in word and doctrine,—and through the 
conflicts and trials that have been permitted to 
assail our religious society, she continued firm in 
the faith and advocacy of those Christian princi- 
ples which our forefathers in the Truth unflinch- 
ingly maintained. 

In the year 1826 she was married to our late 
friend Nathaniel Hawxhurst, which union con- 
tinued about twenty-one years, when this endear- 


ing relationship was terminated by the death of 
her husband. 

Early in life she united with others in the 
establishment of a school for the gratuitous in- 
struction of the children of the poor, which was 
the precursor of the extensive public school sys- 
tem now in operation; and earnestly would she 
plead for the guarded but liberal diffusion of 
knowledge in our Society, whenever the subject 
engaged the attention of our meetings for dis- 
cipline. 

Our dear friend was an example of untiring 
diligence in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as well as of Tracts and other publications 
of a moral and religious tendency. Her faith- 
fulness in this respect was a distinguishing trait 
in her benevolent exertions for the good of all 
classes and sects, usually providing herself with 
a supply when going out to attend to her various 
engagements, and giving them by the way, or 
dispensing them to those with whom she might 
be associated. 

Her tender sympathies were ever alive to the 
cause of suffering humanity, and she devoted 
much time and personal service to the House of 
Refuge, and several other charitable institutions 
of our city. Distrustful of herself, yet firm in 
adhering to what she believed to be her duty, 
she desired to “follow peace with all men,’’ and 
with remarkable simplicity of character filled up 
her appointed sphere of labor, “not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Associated as she necessarily was in these 
public enterprises with persons of various re- 
ligious persuasions, her uncompromising faithful- 
ness in adhering to our testimonies, even in 
what might be considered by some, minor points, 
was strikingly apparent, and it is believed 
gained for her the approbation and respect of 
her fellow laborers. 

The following obituary notice is taken from the 
minutes of the Colored Orphan Asylum : 

**In the decease of their valued friend and 
coadjutor, 8. €. Hawxhurst, the Managers re- 
call with affectionate interest, one that was 
lovely and of good report. 

“Tt was to her that the subject was first intro- 
duced, of attempting to raise means to shelter 
these neglected children of sorrow, and from 
her that the first words of encouragement were 
given to go forward in the work. ‘Should it,’ 
said she, ‘ only terminate in a day school, it will 
be worth the effort.’ She cordially co-operated 
with the Managers from the establishment of the 
Asylum, in 1836, until her decease. All were 
won by her gentleness and engaging sympathy. 
Her heart overflowed with tenderness to all her 
fellow-creatures. In the cause of humanity her 
time and energies were largely devoted, and stri- 
kingly brought under the controlling and. regu- 
lating power of religion, unbiassed by sectarian 
views ; and her humble, consistent, Christian 
course, was beautifully exemplified in her ‘ daily 
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walk with God.’ It was the privilege of the; her; and with what liberty and affection he 
Managers to witness in her the ripened fruits of| poured out his soul, during a season of worship 


religion, and one that came to the grave in a 
good old age, ‘like as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season.’ ” 

For some months previous to her decease her 
bodily powers were much weakened, and she 
was unable to enjoy that social and religious in- 
tercourse with her friends which she so much 
valued ; but we doubt not her solitary moments 
were ofttimes seasons of spiritual refreshment. 
While conversing with a friend shortly before the 
close of life, relative to her decease, she observed 
that she had no choice, but was ready to depart 
whenever it should please her Divine Master to 
call her away. 

The day previous to her departure she walked 
a short distance to see a friend, without unusual 
fatigue. & 

Before the next morning the angel of death 
gently released the redeemed spirit, and her 
mind being centered on the great High Priest of 
our profession, Jesus the Mediator, she was 
ready at the summons. Having fought the good 
fight, and kept the faith, a comforting assurance 
accompanies our minds, that she has obtained 
the crown laid up for all those that love the 
appearing of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Her decease took place on the 23d of Fourth 
month, 1855, in the eighty-first year of her age, 





A Tribute to the Memory of the late WILLIAM 
Forster. By one who honored and loved him. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


It would seem to be impossible, in the nature 
of things, that one who-was endowed with such 
gifts should have been wholly unconscious of 
them. Yetso high was his standard of what 
Christian ministry ought to be, and so deep his 
personal humility, that he was far more tempted 
to disparage his labors in the gospel, than to 
dwell upon them with feelings of complacency. 
Nor could anything be more remote from his 
character or practice than a disposition to put 
himself forward in the exercise of his gifts, when 
other ministers were present. On the contrary, 
he often seemed, at such times, but too ready to 
give place to those who should rather have given 
place to him. Eminently fitted too, as he was, 
tor service on great occasions and in large as- 
semblies, I think no one could be much with him, 
without seeing that his inclination led him far 
more to smaller and humbler spheres of labor. 
IL remember one illustration ot this, when we 
happened to be travelling together, and he had | 
been ministering ona first day of the week in two 
meetings (though apparently not with much lib- 
erty, as if he felt that he was in an ungenial at- 
mosphere)—how willingly he accepted the invi- 
tation of an elderly woman, in rather humble 
circumstances, with whom he had had some pre- 
vious acquaintance, to spend the evening with 


that followed our simple meal, in addressing his 
aged hostess and a little adopted child, her only 
companion. 

I alluded just now to a certain kind of timidi- 
ty, as being one of the features of his character. 
Yet, in whatever degree this might manifest 
itself at other times, it certainly appeared to have 
no place in his public ministry. When he was 
engaged in his great Master’s work, not only all 
thought about himself, but also all solicitude 
about the judgment of his hearers, and conse- 
quently all fear of man, seemed for the time to 
be banished from his mind ; while all the powers 
of his soul were evidently concentrated on the 
one simple and sublime idea of following the 
guidance of that Divine Spirit, under whose in- 
fluence he regarded himself as speaking. That 
he did so regard himself cannot be questioned ; 
yet no one could be more exempt than he was 
from all disposition to put forward his claims to 
such an influence, or from any tendency to cher- 
ish extravagant ideas respecting the measure in 
which it was vouchsafed either to himself or to 
others. 

It is almost superfluous to say of one whose 
character was so marked by modesty and humili- 
ty, and so free from all tendency to egotism, that 
he was rarely heard to make any allusion to his 
own ministerial labors. Nor did he, so far as I 
had opportunity of observing, show more disposi- 
tion to speak of those of others. The subject 
was evidently too sacred in his eyes to be lightly 
touched, either in the way of conimendation or 
in that of censure ; while the tenderness of his 
nature peculiarly indisposed him to the latter. It 
will be easily understood that the same cause led 
him to be specially indulgent towards the young 
and inexperienced ; to deprecate all rough hand- 
ling and hasty discouragement in their treatment ; 
and to desire that the reality of their gifts and 
calling should be judged of in a hopeful, rather 
than in a jealous and distrustful spirit. 

When he was engaged in any special service, 
his ministry was commonly frequent, and for 
the most part copious ; but at other times, and 
especially when he was at home, it was generally 
rare, and often so much so as to be a source of 
great regret tohisfriends. I cannot say whether 
he himself was conscious of any blameworthy de- 
ficiency in this respect: for though I have 
sometimes ventured to bring the subject before 
him, I do not remember his ever giving utterance 
to such a feeling. Yet that, to say the least, he 
did at times ‘‘ withhold more than was meet,” 
was, I believe, the general opinion of his friends. 
Still, in judging of this matter, we must remem- 
ber that ministry, so deep in its source and char- 
acter as his was, could hardly be expected to be 
at all times very frequent. [lis silence in large 
meetings, and when many other ministers were 
present, which was so often noticed and regretted 
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by his brethren, was, I have reason to believe, aware that it must be a very imperfect one) of 
sometimes caused by the singular delicacy of his ; my beloved friend, describing him such as he 
spiritual perceptions. If (as we have seen) the appeared to me, and noting the more prominent 
largeness of his gifts peculiarly fitted him to move features of his character as a man, a Christian, 
in “ deep waters,’’ this delicacy made him quickly and a minister of Christ. It is almost needless 
perceive when the waters were troubled by the | for me to add that his demeanor and conduct, in 
mistaken movements of others: and we may the various relations of private life, corresponded 
easily understand what would be the effect of with that character; that, as a husband and 
such a perception upon a nature so sensitive as father, a relative, friend and master, he exhibited 
his. I have a very vivid remembrance of one |a beautiful example of Christian kindness, ten- 
particular occasion, in referring to which he him- | derness, consideration and sympathy ; and that 
self acknowledged to an intimate friend, that his | his whole conversation (using the word in its 
silence was owing toa cause of this kind. |larger meaning) was marked by watchfulness, 
But to whatever extent the infrequency of his circumspection and gravity, though without a 
ministry, under ordinary circumstances, may be | particle of gloominess or austerity. Noone could 
justly ascribed to causes such as these, I must associate much with him, or share his hospitality, 
believe that it was far more largely the effect of | without seeing how truly his personal and do- 
that constitutional inertia which ‘I have already | mestic habits, as well as the employment of his 
noted as being so marked a feature of his mental | outward substance, corresponded with his char- 


character. It would indeed scem almost impos- 
sible that such a cause should have failed to pro- 
duce some such an effect. As I have before ob- 
served, strong impressions of specific duty seemed 


to be in general necessary to overcome this ob- | 


stacle ; and when these were not felt, it would 
naturally often tend to keep him back from min- 
isterial labor. 

There is one aspect of his religious character 
to which I have not yet alluded, but which I 
must not pass by wholly unnoticed. Brought 
up, as he was, from his earliest years, in the 
closest connexion with the Society of Friends, and 
strongly attached to it and its distinctive views 
and practices throughout the whole subsequent 
course of his life, it was natural that both his 
social and religious intercourse should be, in gen- 
eral, very much confined to his fellow members. 
The chief exception to this was his intimacy with 
some pious members of the established church, to 
whom his marriage had brought him into near 
family relationship, and especially with his broth- 
er-in-law, the late Sir T. F. Buxton, to whom he 
was very strongly attached. But though his 
personal intercourse with Christians of other de- 
nominations was somewhat limited, his acquaint- 
ance with their religious literature was by no 
means small. He took, too, a deep interest in 
their various missions to the heathen, largely ac- 
quainting himself with the history of these efforts ; 
and wis, I believe, an active member of the Bi- 
ble Society, in his own neighborhood. Of his 
zeal for the circulation of the Scriptures among 
the benighted inhabitants of other lands, I shall 
hereafter have occasion to speak. Both his mind 
and his heart were indeed truly catholic; and, 
though strongly attached to the particular com- 
munity to which he belonged, he could both see 
and rejoice in the tokens of vital religion to be 
found in others, and was undoubtedly exempt 
from all disposition to judge those who, in godly 
sincerity, pursued a different Christian path from 
his own. 


I have thus attempted to give a portrait (though 


acter as a disciple and servant of Christ. He was 
not indeed rich ; but in his manner of using what 
he had, everything conspired to show that not 
| self-indulgence, but the desire to serve his Master 
and to do good to his fellow-men, was the ruling 
| principle of his conduct. What he was and did 
in relation to the poor and needy, the oppressed 
and down-trodden, will sufficiently appear in the 
brief sketch which I am about to give of his 
principal labors as a Christian minister and phil- 
anthropist. 

Before, however, I enter on this part of my 
tribute to his memory, (the facts and dates of 
which will be mainly drawn from the “ Testimo- 
ny ” before mentioned,) it is proper that I should 
say a few words respecting his early spiritual 
history. The document just referred to tells us 
that ‘‘ he was from his childhood sensible of the 
convictions of the Holy Spirit: a statement 
which confirms my own impression, derived from 
what I have heard him say, that he was one of 
those whom the Most High is pleased to call to 
himself in very early life, and to set apart as 
“from the womb ” for his own peculiar service. 
How truly this was the case may be inferred from 
the public avowal which he was once induced to 
make, that, had he been faithful to his own im- 
pressions of duty, he believed he should have 
come forth in the ministry when he was about 
sixteen years of age. Though the “Testimony” 
of his Norwich Friends does not specifically men- 
tion this, it tells us that his seventeenth year was 
a very memorable period of his spiritual history ; 
and further records the interesting fact, (specially 
so in relation to what will presently be seen,) that 
“a clear and strong sense was then granted to 
him of that redemption which comes by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of the inestimable value of that 
sacrifice for sin which he made on the cross.” 

About three years after this time, being then 
in his twentieth year, he first opened his mouth 
in public, as a minister of Christ ; and the reality 
of his calling to that office having been, at the 
expiration of two more years, solemnly recognized 
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by his brethren, he forthwith began to travel 
about in his blessed Master’s service. So evi- 
dent had it now become that this service would 
be the main business of his future life, that, with 
the full consent of his father, he gave up all 
thoughts of pursuing the secular business for 
which he had been trained. The next ten years 
were, with little intermission, employed in labors 
from home ; and during that time he travelled 
over most part of the British Islands, laboring 
both among his own people and the inhabitants 
at large. He now entered into the marriage re- 
lation with one of a kindred spirit, and, like him- 
self, a devoted follower and servant of Christ. 
For a brief period he was permitted to enjoy some 
degree of rest from labor, and to taste the sweets 
of domestic life: but, ere long, the same con- 
straining love of Christ which had already sent 
him forth, for so many years, among his own 
countrymen, impelled him to leave home and all 
its endearments, (he had now become a father,) 
and to visit countries beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 
For upwards of five years he travelled about in 
North America, proclaiming among the people at 
large, as well as those of his own community, 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ.” It was now 
that the clear apprehension of the great doctrine 
of redemption through the blood of Jesus, which, 
as we have seen, had been given to him in early 
life, enabled him to discern and testify against 
that grievous departure from Christian truth, 
which, under the specious garb of a high spirit- 
uality, had begun to infect a large number of 
those who bore the name of Friends in that land. 
What he then witnessed of the pernicious conse- 
quences which are ever found to result from low 
views respecting the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, had probably no small share in pro- 
ducing that exceeding sensitiveness to everything 
which seemed to have the least tendency to un- 
dermine their authority, which I so often observed 
in wy intercourse with him. 

After his return from America, a period of 
nearly twenty years elapsed before he again 
quitted his native land; nor was he, during this 
time, so much occupied in travelling from home, 
in the work of the ministry, as he had been in 
the earlier part of his life. He made, however, 
many journeys, in the service of the gospel, in 
various parts of Great Britain and Ireland: and 
when he was not thus engaged, he was often 
busily occupied with the internal affairs and in- 
terests of the church. During the latter years of 
this period he had become a resident of Norwich ; 
and there the frequent and heavy pressure of pov- 
erty and want upon a great manufacturing popu- 
lation, whose employment often failed them, 
largely called forth that strong feeling for the 
sorrows and sufferings of his fellow-men which 
had been from his earliest years a marked feature 
of his character. Much of his time, at these sea- 
sons of wide-spread privation and distress, was 
occupied in visiting the dwellings of the poor, 
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and in devising and carrying out plans for their re- 
lief, in co-operation with other benevolent persons. 

It was, I believe, several years after his remo- 
val to Norwich that he engaged in a religious 
service which remarkably illustrates both the 
wide range of his solicitude for the eternal well- 
being of his fellow-men, and the power which his 
feelings of Christian love and duty could exert 
in leading him to undertake services from which 
his nature must have peculiarly shrunk. I allude 
to an effort which he made, in the metropolis, for 
the spiritual good of a class of persons who are 
commonly regarded as hardly within the reach 
of Christian labor—the performers at the public 
theatres. I cannot find that much is generally 
known among his Friends of the circumstances 
and extent of this engagement ; but I have been 
informed that, before he gave himself up to it, 
he had passed through very deep exercise of 
soul ; that he obtained interviews with many of 
these persons ; that he was, in almost all cases, 
kindly received by them; and that, besides speak- 
ing to them about their eternal interests, he some- 
times put copies of the Holy Scriptures into their 
hands. The fruits of this labor of love may 
never be known till the day comes that shall 
bring all things to light: but we are surely war- 
ranted in cherishing the belief that it will then 
be found not to have been “ in vain in the Lord.” 

We are now to think of him as having reached 
his sixtieth year, a time of life when men, far 
more robust than he had ever been, generally feel 
the desire, if not the need of repose. But this 
was not to be his allotment ; for his Master had 
much service for him stilltodo. Many and long 
were yet to be his journeyings, both by land and 
by sea ; and his last breath was to be drawn far 
away from his own home and his native country. 

The first of his foreign services was a visit (in 
1844) to France, chiefly confined to the prov- 
inces of Normandy and Brittany, where we are 
told he had “ much spiritual enjoyment and true 
Christian fellowship with some Protestants, prin- 
cipally of the poorer classes.”” This was followed, 
in the next year, by a second journey in the same 
country, but embracing a somewhat wider field of 
labor. Not long after his return to England, he 
again left it, in company with some of his breth- 
ren, to pay a second visit to the continent of 
America. The immediate object of their mission 
was one for which his sound judgment and loving 
spirit seemed specially to fit him ; being that of 
endeavoring to heal a breach among his fellow- 
members in one of the United States. But though 
his attention was, of course, chiefly directed to 
this object, the journey also afforded him many 
opportunities for laboring in the gospel of Christ. 

(To be concluded.) 


Interest has the security, though not the virtue 
of a principal. As the world goes, it is the 
surest side; for men daily leave both relations 
and religion to follow it. 
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VALUE OF THE INSPIRED VOLUME. 


How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
how great is the sum of them !—Bidle. 


There are seasons in the life of all who have 
been taught to love and reverence the Bible, 
when its sacred truths become increasingly en- 
deared, and more entirely rested on. In infane 
and in childhood, was it not to us the Book of 
books? What stories were like its stories? what 
pictures like its pictures? Like the great and 
good Chalmers, many of us can say, “The pic- 
tures of Scripture scenes which interested my 
boyhood still cleave to me, and impart a peculiar 
tinge and charm to the same representations 
when brought within my notice.” Like him, 
too, we have felt that, even in infancy, some of 
the sayings of the Bible have fallen upon our 
ear, and imparted to it all “the charm which 
dwells in the cadence of soft and tender words.” 
How we gazed upon our mother’s face as she 
told us of Abraham and Isaac, of Hagar and Ish- 
mael, of beautiful Esther, and gentle Ruth. 
What images of beauty were traced upon our 
minds! How clearly and vividly we saw 

“the camels’ train, 
Winding in patience o’er the desert plain; 
The tent, the palm tree, the reposing flock, 
The gleaming fount, the shadow of the rock,”’ 


with other images of patriarchal life ! 
We passed from childhood into youth, and 
“the seed of the Word,’ which had _ been 


planted by careful hands, began to germinate in 


our hearts. Earth was beautiful to our eyes, but 
we knew that it must fade. We said, “ We are 
immortal spirits; how shall we secure eternal 
life? ’’ We turned to the Bible, and there the 
question was answered: from it went forth, 


“A light to shine upon the road 
That leads us to the Lamb.” 


The voice of Jesus came unto us in words like 
these: ‘‘Come unto me,” ‘ Whosoever will 
may come;”’ “ Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners;”’ “Iam the way;”’ “ He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, shall he not with him freely give us all 
things?’”’ O blessed words to the seeking soul ! 
more precious than gold or costly stones; finger- 
marks to heaven; stars amidst the gloom. We 
trusted, and we were comforted: we believed, 
and we rejoiced. 

A second period comes. A noiseless step, 
leaving anguish in its train, has entered our doors; 
and when the shadow of his wing has darkened 
our household, where shall we find comfort? In 
the Book that opens the windows of heaven, and 
shows our beloved ones before “‘the throne of 
God and the Lamb,” beholding his face, with 
“‘ his name in their foreheads.”” Oh, how such 
words are sought out and dwelt upon then! how 
every glimpse of the spiritual land is hailed! 


how we thank God for the Book that tells us of | for protection in times of danger. 


the state of those who have “ died in the Lord!”’ 
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We turn from the speculations and guesses of 
theologians then. They may be mistaken : but 
here is truth—the truth of God, sent to us in 
his own words, and there can be no deception 
here. Yet when, with all these consolations, the 
heart still feels as if it must break with sad and 
weary longings for the departed, in what words 
ean grief find utterance? We find them in the 
Psalms, and it is a relief to meet with expressions 
so exactly suited to our case. Others have suf- 
fered also; the pilgrim rejoicing in heaven, en- 
dured even as we, and “misery is robbed 
of its loneliness.’ And if, in infancy and 
childhood, and under the first Awakening of the 
mind to the reality of eternity, and amidst sore 
bereavement, the Bible is so precious, what will 
it be to us when we stand in the awful attitude, 
which a modern writer has so solemnly sketched, 
‘with the foot advanced, though the ground on 
which it is next to rest is quite unseen?” He 
furnishes the answer in the words of the Holy 
Book, when he bids us look to the Precursor to 
show us “ the path of life.’ Yes, the Captain 
of our salvation has trodden the path before us, 
and the marks of his footsteps have indented the 
way. We know that He will come unto us 
again, and take up his abode with us, when we 
most require his aid, and amidst nature’s weak- 
ness we will trust in his word. Our eyes will 
grow dim, but He will be our “light and salva- 
tion ;”’ our Beloved will “look forth at the win- 
dows, showing himself through the lattice.”’ 
And when we shrink at the thought of the dis- 
solution of the body, again there is brightness 
and strength in the words of Holy Writ, ‘‘ know- 
ing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus.” 
Bible Society Record. 


From the British Friend. 
SERMONS WARLIKE AND PACIFIC. 


EsTEEMED FRiENDSs,—I was well pleased with 
the remarks in your last number, on “ The Indian 
Mutinies ; the Fast Day, and Warlike Sermons.”’ 
Among the latter, you adverted to that delivered 
by C. H. Spurgeon at the Crystal Palace. This 
popular preacher, however, is not always warlike 
in his discourses ; as you will, with myself, be 
pleased to observe, in the following extract from 
a sermon delivered in the Music Hall, Royal 
Surrey Gardens, on the 2nd of 8th month last, 
which a friend has kindly brought under my 
notice; and I send it for insertion in your 
columns, believing it will be interesting to many 
of your readers. 

C. H. Spurgeon’s text, on this occasion, was, 
“‘ My soul, wait thou only upon God,” (Psalm 
Ixii. 5). After discussing his subject under 
various heads, he proceeds :— 

“Once again : My soul, wait thou only upon God, 
A naval offi- 


cer tells the following singular story concerning 
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the siege of Copenhagen, under Lord Nelson. 
An officer in the fleet says, ‘1 was particularly 
impressed with an object which I saw three or 
four days after the terrific bombardment of that 
place. For several nights before the surrender, 
the darkness was ushered in with a tremendous 
roar of guns and mortars, accompanied by the 
whizzing of those destructive and burning engines 
of warfare, Congreve’s rockets. The dreadful 
effects were soon visible in the brilliant lights 
through the city. The blazing houses of the rich, 
and the burning cottages of the poor, illuminated 
the heavens; and the wide-spreading flames, re- 
flecting on the water, showed a forest of ships 
assembled around the city for its destruction. 
This work of conflagation went on for several 
nights; but the Danes at length surrendered ; 
and on walking some days after among the ruins, 
consisting of the cottages of the poor, houses of 
the rich, manufactories, lofty steeples, and hum- 
ble meeting-houses, I descried, amid this barren 
field of desolation, a solitary house, unharmed ; 
all around it a burnt mass, this alone untouched 
by the fire, a monument of mercy. ‘ Whose 
house is that?’ Lasked. ‘That,’ said the inter- 
preter, ‘ belongs to a Quaker. He would neither | 
fight nor leave his house, but remained in prayer 
with his family during the whole bombardment.’ 
Surely, thought I, it 7s well with the righteous, 
God has been a shield to thee in battle, a wall of 
fire round about thee, a very present help in 
time of need.’ It might seem to be an invention 


of mine, only that it happens to be as authentic 
a piece of history as any that can be found. 
There is another story told, somewhat similar, of 


that Danish war. ‘Soon after the surrender of 
Copenhagen to the English, in the year 1807, 
detachments of soldiers were, for a time, stationed 
in the surrounding villages. It happened one 
day that three soldiers, belonging to a Highland 
regiment, were set to forage among the neigh- 
boring farm-houses. They went to several, but 
found them stripped and deserted. At length 
they came to a large garden, or orchard, full of 
apple trees, bending under the weight of fruit. 
They entered by a gate, and followed a path 
which brought them to a neat farm-house. 
Everything without bespoke quietness and se- 
curity ; but as they entered by the front door, the 
mistress of the house and her children ran 
screaming out by the back. The interior of the 
house presented an appearance of order and com- 
fort superior to what might be expected from 
people in that station, and from the habits of the 
country. A watch hung by the side of the fire- 
place, aad a neat book-case, well filled, attracted 
the attention of the elder soldier. He took down 
a book : it was written in a language unknown 
to him, but the name of Jesus Christ was legible 
on every page. At this moment, the master of 
the house entered by the door through which 
his wife and children had just fled. One of the 
soldiers, by threatening signs, demanded pro- 
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visions : the man stood firm and undaunted, but 
shook his head. The soldier who held the book 
approached him, and pointing to the name of 
Jesus Christ, laid his hand upon his heart, and 
looked up to heaven. Instantly the farmer 
grasped his hand, shook it vehemently, and then 
ran out of the room. He soon returned with his 
wife and children laden with milk, eggs, bacon, 
&e., which were freely teudered; and when 
money was offered in return, it was at first refused; 
but as two of the soldiers were pious men, they, 
much to the chagrin of their companion, insisted 
upon paying for all they received. When taking 
leave, the pious soldiers intimated to the farmer 
that it would be well for him to secrete his watch; 
but by the most significant signs he gave them 
to understand that he feared no evil, for his trust 
was in God ; and that though his neighbors, on 
the right hand and on the left, had fled from 
their habitations, and by foraging parties had 
lost what they could not remove, not a hair of 
his head had been injured, nor had he even lost 
an apple from his trees.’ The man knew that 
‘ He that taketh the ‘sword shall perish by the 
sword ;’ so he just tried the non-resistant princi- 
ple ; and God, in whom he putimplicit confidence, 
would not let him be injured. It was a remark- 
able thing that in the massacre of the Protestants 
in Ireland, a long time ago, there were thousands 
of Quakers in the country, and only two of them 
were killed ; and those two had not faith in their 
own principles; one of them ran away and hid 
himself in a fastness, and the other kept arms in 
his house; but the others unarmed, walked 
amidst infuriated soldiers, both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and were never touched, because 
they were strong in the strength of Israel’s God, 
and put up their sword into its scabbard; know- 
ing that to war against another cannot be right, 
since Christ has said, ‘ Resist not evil; if any 
man smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” ‘Be kind, not only to the thank- 
ful, but to the unthankful and to the evil;’ 
‘ Forgive your enemies ;’ ‘ Bless them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.’ 
But we are ashamed to do that; we do not like 
it; we are afraid to trust God; and until we do 
it we shall not know the majesty of faith, nor 
prove the power of God for our protection. ‘ My 
soul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expecta- 
tion is from him.’ ”’ 

I am, yours truly, 


R. W. 


THE SIGHT NEVER YET SEEN. 


Dr. Miller, a Rector in Birmingham, England, 
recently addressed a congregation of about 3000 
persons, in Leicester, who had been invited by a 
placard to come in their working dress. In the 
course of his plain and familiar discourse, h¢ 
addressed them in nearly these words: “ There 
is a sight in the world I have never seen, and I 
am sure there is not one among you who ever has 
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seen it or ever can see it. I have seen many 
sights, and I am sure all of you must have seen 
many sights, and yet I tell you there is one sight 
we have never seen and never can see—a drunk- 
ard’s happy home.” —Bristol Temperance Herald. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1858. 








“Tue Country GENTLEMAN,’ AND THE 
«“ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.”’—A large por- 
tion of our readers being engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and all more or less interested in 
their success, a brief notice of these periodicals 
seems appropriate. They come regularly to this 
office, and are always read with interest and plea- 
sure, 

As a weekly, agricultural “ Journal for the 
Farm, the Garden and the Fireside,” uncontami- 
nated by tales, the Country Gentleman, so far 
as we know, has no competitor. Luther Tucker 
& Son, Albany, N. Y., are the editors and proprie- 
tors ; J. J. Thomas, Union Springs, N. Y., is as- 
sociate editor. To mail subscribers the price is $2 
per annum, if paid in advance ; or $2 50 if not 
paid in advance. The same publishers issue 
The Cultivator on the first of each month, price 
fifty cents a year. It is made up from the Coun- 
try Gentleman, forming an annual volume of 
about 400 pages. 

The American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, 
A. M., editor and proprietor, is a quarto Monthly 
of thirty-two pages, conducted with great care 
and ability, and devoted to the different depart- 
ments of soil-culture, field crops, orchard and 
garden fruits, garden vegetables and flowers, 
and matters, generally, connected with the occu- 
pations, interests and enjoyments of rural life. 
Terms, invariably *n advance, one copy one year 
$1 00; six copies one year $5 00; ten or more 
copies one year eighty cents each. Office No. 
189 Water street, New York. 


“* Bacon’s Essays; with Annotations, by Rich- 
ard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin. 1 vol. 
8vo, 556 pp. C. 8. Francis & Co., No. 554 
Broadway, New York, and for sale by Parry & 
MeMillan, Philadelphia.” Price $2.00. 

To guard against the imputation of presump- 
tion in making additions to what Bacon has said, 
the annotator reminds us that in the days of 
Bacon, an Essay meant a slight sketch, to be 
filled up by the reader; brief hints, designed to 
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be followed out; thoughts thrown out without 


much regularity, but sufficient to suggest further 
inqviries and reflections. It must be admitted 
that the comments of Dr. Whately add largely to 
the attraction and interest of the volume; the 
foot notes, too, in explanation of the numerous 
obsolete words and phrases used by Bacon, will 
be found exceedingly valuable and interesting. 

The tendency prevailing in the present day 
to regard with excessive admiration writers of a 
“ mystical and dim, half intelligible kind of af- 
fected grandeur,” is urged as an important 
reason for directing especial attention to certain 
qualities in Bacon’s writings. He was a “strik- 
ing instance of a genius who could think so pro- 
foundly, and at the same time so clearly, that an 
ordinary man understands readily most of his 
wisest sayings, and, perhaps, thinks them so 
self-evident as hardly to need mention. But, on 
re-consideration and repeated meditation, you 
perceive more and more what extensive and im- 
portant applications one of his maxims will 
have, and how often it has been overlooked; 
and on returning to it again and again, fresh 
views of its importance will continually open on 
you. One of his sayings will be like some of 
the heavenly bodies that are visible to the naked 
eye, but in which you see continually more and 
more, the better the telescope you apply to them. 
The ‘dark sayings,’ on the contrary, of some 
admired writers, may be compared to a fog bank 
at sea, which the navigator at first glance takes 
for a chain of majestic mountains, but which, 
when approached closely, or when viewed 
through a good glass, proves to be a mere mass 
of unsubstantial vapors.” 

The progress of events during the two cen- 
turies and a half which have elapsed since Bacon 
wrote, has increased rather than lessened the 
estimation of his essays. ‘They treat of sub- 
jects,” says the London Quarterly Review, 
‘‘ which, in his well known phrase, ‘come home 
to men’s business and bosoms ;’ and the reflec- 
tions which he offers upon these topics of univer- 
sal concern are not obvious truisms, nor hackneyed 
maxims, nor airy speculations, but acute and 
novel deductions drawn from actual life by a vast 
and penetrating genius, intimately conversant 
with the court, the council-table, the parliament, 
the bar—with all ranks and classes of persons ; 
with the multitudinous forms of human nature 
and pursuits.” 
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daughter of Joshua Cobb, both of Limerick. 


, At Friends Meeting at South China, 
Maine, on the 24th of 12th mo.,1857, Wittiam Penn 
Varney to Lypra G. Cook. 

, On the 23d of the 12th month, 1857, Tuomas 
WaLTHALL, of Dover Monthly Meeting, to Maria E. 
Doan, daughter of William and Betsey Doan, of Center 
Monthly Meeting, all of Clinton County, Ohio. 











Diep, In Wayne County, Indiana, after a protracted 
illness, which he was enabled to bear with Christian 
fortitude and patience, on the 20th of the 11th month, 
1857, Ezexie, Hatstey, an esteemed elder of Dover 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged nearly 64 years. 

While his vital powers were sinking under the fatal 
disease, it was particularly encouraging to his friends 
to observe the peaceful serenity of mind with which 
he appeared to approach his solemn close. 

From the commencement of his disease, he was im- 
pressed with a belief that it was his last sickness, 
and during his confinement, he gave much salutary 
counsel to his children, and uttered many expressions 
indicating that his mind was centered on that only 
sure foundation of faith and hope, which alone can 
give support in thetryinghour. Having thusattained 
a state of peaceful resignation, he quietly departed, 
leaving his afflicted family and friends comforted with 
a hope that his end was peace. 


——, In Randolph Co., Ind., on the 29th of 10th 
mo., 1857, Dinan Fouss, wife of James Fouse, and 
daughter of Benjamin and Ruth Pickett, in the 45th 
year of her age. 

She bore a lingering illness of many months with 
Christian patience and resignation. Her end was 
peace. She was a member of White River Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

——, On the 11th of 11th mo., 1857, in Randolph 
Co., Ind., after a painful illness of many months, 
Tamar Cox, wife of Simon Cox, and daughter of 
George and Mary Shugart, in the 57th year of her age. 
A valuable member of White River Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, On the 10th of 7th mo. last, in Limington, Me., 
JEDEDIAH ALLEN, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age, a member of Limington Monthly Meeting. 
, On the 11th of 8th month last, in Parsons- 
field, York County, Maine, suddenly, Cynruia W., 
wife of John B. Cartland, in the 28th year of her age, 
a promising member of Limington Monthly Meeting. 


, On the Ist inst., Saran, wife of Nathan Stan- 
ley, in the 51st year-of her age, an Elder of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Hendricks County,Ind. The depar- 
ture of this dear friend has left a blank, not only in 
her family, but in her meeting and neighborhood. She 
was a regular attender of our religious meetings when 
her health would admit of it; faithful in the perform- 
ance of duties assigned her by society, manifesting a 
religious concern for the advancement of Truth, and 
frequently encouraged others to a like faithfulness. 
During her illness she was favored with much compo- 
sure of mind, often expressing a desire that she might 
be preserved in patience to the end which she thought 
was near at hand. Her love for and faith in the Sa- 
viour appeared very much to have weaned her from 
all earthly objects, saying she could now give all up, 
though she had once thought that such would be al- 
most impossible ; and notwithstanding the loss to her 
surviving friends is great, and the bereavement to her 
family very afflicting, we are comforted in the belief, 
that her end was peace. 

, In Clark County, Ohio, on the 2nd inst., after 














Manrigep, At Friends’ Meeting house, Limington, ; Seth Smith, aged near 57 years, a member of Green 
York County, Maine, Otiver P. Auten, to Sarag, | Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 















& protracted illness of many months, Desoraug, wife of ; 
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While we believe this dear friend ended her days in 
peace, we also feel that her unpresuming worth will 7 
have a place in the memory of those with whom she 
had been associated. 




















Diep, on the 5th of 12th mo. last, at the residence 
of his son, Wittiam Harvey, an Elder of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 89th year of his age. 

In the latter part of his life he endured much af- 
fliction of body, through all of which he often broke 
forth in praises to the Lord “for his mercy and good- 
ness to him, a poor unworthy creature, even to his 
last moments.” 

A short time before his death he was visited by the 
dear English friends, P. G. & M. N., the comfortable 
remembrance of which remained with him to the last, 
often drawing forth his prayers “ for their preservation, 
and for all that were called upon to declare the glad 
tidings of the gospel ;” and that “the glorious kingdom 
of the dear Redeemer might spread more and more in 
the earth, to the praise of his ever blessed name,” de- 
claring his “ love not only to his own children, but to 
every creature the world over.” 

He was one of the early settlers, and helped to rear 
log meeting houses and blaze paths through the al- 
most unbroken wilderness, to direct the way to and 
from them. 


——, Near Liberty, Union County, Indiana, on the 
2nd of 10th mo. last, after a protracted illness of sev- 
eral months’ duration, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude and patience, Henry Davis, an esteemed 
Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, leaving a large circle 
of friends and relations to mourn his loss. But they 
sorrow not as those without hope, having the comfort- 
able assurance that their loss is his eternal gain. 


» In Union County, Indiana, on the 7th of 9th 
mo. last, Desoran Pappack, widow of Samuel Pad- 
dack, in the 74th year of her age, an esteemed member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting. 













































































































































































—, In the City of Baltimore, Maryland, on the 
15th of 12th month last, Dororuy, relict of the late 
Gerard T. Hopkins, aged 81 years. 

Throughout her long and usefnl life she was a con- 
sistent member of Society, serving in the capacity of 
Elder for more than 40 years. She was a meek, and 
humble follower of her Lord and Saviour, a devoted 
wife and tender mother; and her affectionate and 
pleasant manner had endeared her to a large circle of 
relatives and friends. Her last sickness was short, 
her mind being preserved in a remarkably calm and 
peaceful state, retaining her faculties to the last ; pas- 
sing away without a sigh or struggle; and we rever- 
ently believe her redeemed spirit hath passed through 
the pearl gates into that celestial city, and joined 
the innumerable company of all generations, who 
surround the throne of the Lord God and the Lamb 
forever. 


, At the residence of her son-in-law, in Fayette B: 
County, Ohio, 12th month 23rd, 1857, CarTHerRina 
Mooney, widow of our late friend James Mooney, in the 
93rd year of her age; a member of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

She moved to Ohio in 1802; was received into mem- 
bership with Friends from convincement in 1811, and 
was @ consistent and faithful member to the end of 
her days. Shortly before her decease, she informed 
her children and friends that her day’s work was fully 
done, and that all was peace. 




































































































































































[The decease of Smita Barrey occurred on the 16th 
of 11th mo., and not in the 12th mo. as would be in- 
ferred from the notice published in the Review of the 
2nd inst.] 
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A member of the Society of Friends, now in the 
third year of the Haverford College Course, wishes a 
position as Teacher at the close of the present Term 
on the 27th inst. 


Applications addressed to the Editor will reach him. 
let mo. 9th.—2t 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Semi-Annual Examination will begin on Second 
day the 25th inst., and close on the next Fourth day. 

The Sommer Term will open on a day the 10th 
of the Second month, at 9 o’clock, A. M. Students 
admitted at this term must be ao on the morning 
of the previous day. 

Applications, accompanied in all cares by certificates 
from the last Teacher, of moral standing, and a list of 
books studied, may be made to the undersigned, Secre- 
tary of the Board. CHARLES YARNALL, 


No. 126 South Twelfth Street. 
lst mo, 1858.—3t. 


WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


This Association, located at the corner of George 
and Seventeenth streets, is now in active operation, 
supplying the Poor residing within their district with 
Soup and Bread. During the past winter they dis- 
tributed 42,368 quarts of Soup and 16,300 loaves of 
Bread, to 562 families, embracing 854 adults and 
1,509 children, at an expense of $1,868.50, showing 
conclusively that this method of helping the Poor is 
one of the most effective, accomplishing more with 
the same means than in any other way. And as the 
necessities of the Poor are likely to be greater, owing 
to the state of the times, we again call upon our 
friends to aid us in carrying on the object in which 
we are engaged. Donations may be to sent either of 
the following Managers :— 

Morpecar L. Dawson, N. E. corner of Seventh and 
Wlanut streets. 

Wm. Bipote, Franklin Institute Building. 

Freverick Couiins, N. W. corner of Tenth 
Filbert streets. 

Geroree Vavx, corner of Seventeenth and Cuthbert 
streets. 


Samvet L. Batty, No. 920 Chesnut street. 


and 


SOUP HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor of the city 
with Soup commenced its delivery of food on the 
31st ult., and will continue open every day ex- 
cept First days. 

Donations in meat, flour, rice or vegetables 
will be gratefully received at the House, No. 28 
(new number) Green Street between Spruce and 
Pine and 4th and 5th streets; and in money, by 
the Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, 4th below 


Spruce street, or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch street, 
or any other of the members. 


CHINA. 


The following extracts from a letter written 
by S. W. Bonney, from Macao, China, to pupils 
in Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, will give some 
idea of the religious condition of China : 

“There are three religious sects in China: the 


Boodhist, Confucian and Touists. The Boodhist 
is an offshoot of Brahminism, and was introduced 
into China from India, about A. D. 63. Bood- 
hist temples are found in every part of China, in 
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which are priests and nuns, with shaven heads 
and clothing peculiar to their order. The Con- 
fucians are followers of Confucius, who lived about 
550 years before the Christian era. They do not 
practice as many ceremonies as the Boodhists, 
but trust in what they call good acts and deeds 
of justice, to be accepted by Heaven. Of the 
soul of man and a future state of existence, they 
know, say and care very little, as the founder of 
the sect taught them. The Touists believe in a 
certain Power, very undefined, which formed all 
things. They also set up many idols, which they 
worship. They worship they know not what. 
The Chinese ceremonies of worship are, morning 
and evening, burning three incense sticks at the 
side of the front door, or in a little shrine in some 
prominent place in the front room. On the Ist 
and 15th of each month, red gilt paper and red 
candles are burned, dishes of meat and vegeta- 
bles offered to their idols, with many prostrations 
and bowings. On marriage and funeral occasions 
the same ceremonies are performed, but ona 
costlier scale, and accompanied with instrumental 
music. On other occasions, as going a journey, ° 
commencing business, building a house, ete., they 
have idolatrous ceremonies. 

All the unconverted Chinese worship the de- 
parted spirits of their ancestors; but lam not 
aware that each one has a particular deity. They 
sometimes worship one idol, and sometimes 
another, as fancy leads them. They worship de- 
mons, devils and genii, in great numbers. 

There are now one hundred and one Protes- 
tant missionaries in China. One hundred and 
ninety have been sent to China since Dr. Mor- 
rison came, in 1807. These one hundred and 
one missionaries are the agents of seventeen 
societies: English, European and American. 

How long is required to learn the Chinese lan- 
guage? ‘Two years are quite sufficient to learn 
to speak readily on all common subjects; but a 
person of superior talents for language, and undi- 
vided application, would acquire it in a year. 
There have been missionaries who began to 
preach in China within a year after their arrival. 
Roods, Blodget and Burns are examples. The 
facilities for learning the language are constantly 
increasing by the publication of new lexicons, 
dictionaries and vocabularies, so that the time of 
learning it is shortening. It requires a much 
longer time to learn to read Chinese, because of 
the great number and variety of characters. The 
New Testament may be mastered in four years. 

What are the greatest obstacles in the way of 
establishing a mission there? Heretofore, the 
greatest obstacle has been the exclusive policy of 
the Chinese Government towards all forcigners, 
especially at Canton. The attachment of the 
Chinese to their ancient customs is another obsta- 
cle. The antiquity and vast population of China 
have cherished in the heart of the Chinese a self- 
conceit which is hard to remove. The obstacles 
to the establishment of missions in those parts of 
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China that are open to foreign intercourse, are 
not so great as the obstacles to their progress and 
success. ur missions have met with more suc- 


cess at Amoy than at any other place. 


LETTER ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of the Torquay Directory, (England.) 

S1r,—From personal observation and inquiries 
during repeated visits to the Southern United 
States, I am able to express the opinion that, in 
the interesting lecture which Mr. Craft (the fugi- 
tive slave from America) has thrice repeated in 
this place, and is also delivering in other parts 
of England, he does not exaggerate the evils of | 
that system of bondage from which he has es- | 
caped, but rather that he presents a mild and| 
moderate statement respecting them. Indeed, 
Iam fully persuaded that the evils connected 
with the slave system in the United States have 
not been overdrawn; nor do I believe it within | 
the power of language to convey a full impres- | 
sion of the dark and fearful realities of Ames. | 
can slavery to those who have not witnessed 
them. 

Is the question asked,—how is it that Ameri- 
can and even English travellers sometimes report 
that there are no great evils connected with the 
slave system in America? I reply, it is probably 
owing to imperfect information. There are mil- 
lions of Americans in the Northern States who | 
have never visited the Slave States, and have no 
personal knowledge of slavery ; others, perhaps, 
have travelled there hastily, and have had no 
adequate opportunitiy of becoming acquainted | 
with the actual condition of affairs. Again, it| 
must be remembered that there are many kind 
slave masters who treat their slaves with kindness, 
and it is quite possible for a traveller to visit the 
Slave States conducted by letters from one such 
family to another, without witnessing the most 
cruel and revolting features of slavery. If the 
traveller wishes to obtain a passing glimpse of 
the true character of the slave system, let him go 
among the laborers on the great plantations, or 
to the slave markets in the cities, where he may 
constantly see families bought and sold as objects 
of merchandise—affectionate wives, husbands 
and children sold to different masters and sepa- 
rated forever! Let no one imagine the condition 
of even those favored slaves who have kind mas- | 
ters, to be a happy one; for they are constantly 
liable to be sold at, or it may be previous to, the 
decease of their kind masters, to others who will 
prove tyrannical. 

It is important that the people of this country 
should be made acquainted, as far as possible, 
with the actual evils of the American slave sys- 
tem, inasmuch as they are contributing materially 
to support and extend that system, and to per- 
petuate all the evils connected with it. Is the 
question asked, in what manner are the people of 
Great Britain aiding to support American 
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slavery? I reply, they are doing so by patroni- 
zing the slave masters in purchasing from them 
the products raised by the slaves. I refer par- 
ticularly to the article of Cotton. The profit 
which the slave masters derive from the pro- 
duction of cotton for the English market is one 
of the chief sources of income and support to the 
slave system in the United States. Cotton com- 
poses four-fifths of the whole exports of the slave 
states, and an enormous proportion of the amount 
is shipped to England, or (as statistics prove,) an 
amount far exceeding that sent to any other for- 
eign country, and even greater than is sent to al/ 
the rest of the world besides. Many millions of 
capital here are profitably invested in the trade, , 
commerce and manufacture of cotton ; thousands 
are enriched by it; and at least hundreds of 
thousands of the poor here are thus supplied with 
employment. It is thus perceived how materially 
the industrial and commercial prosperity of this 
country depends upon cotton, and, as no less 
than “ five-sixths of the whole yield of cotton” 
is produced by American slaves, how greatly the 
people of England are indebted to, and benefited 
by, their labors. 

The 7imes of the 30th January last, in refer- 
ring to this subject, states':— 

“We all live by the cotton tree. It is the 
British heart of oak. Many a baronial hall, many 
a church, many a guild, cities, navies, and other 
noble works have been made from cotton wool, 
and from the sweat of the African who watered 
it, and plucked the flossy pod, and cleaned it, 
and packed it in bales. A failure of the crop is 
to a large part of our people a virtual famine. 
Should the cultivation of the plant find its limits, 
that is, should it not increase in equal proportion 
to the multiplication of the human race and its 
growing wants, we shall find ourselves more hide- 
bound, in our means of life, than we are by the 
narrowness of these isles. We know all this. 
We knew that the thread of our national destiny 
is cotton.” 

The intimate relation existing between the 
people of England and the slave masters, and 
their participation in the slave system, are thus re- 
ferred to in the same article :— 

“We know that for all mercantile purposes 
England is one of the States, and that, in effect, 
we are partners with the Southern planter: we 
hold a bill of sale over his goods and chattels, 
his live and dead stock, and take a lion’s share 
in the profits of slavery. Yet, as a nation, we 
are staunch abolitionists; we /é/e Mrs. Stowe, 
cry over her books, and pray for anti-slavery 
Presidents ; we thank God that no slave can ex- 
ist on British soil; butall this time we are cloth- 
ing, not only ourselves, but all the world besides, 
with the very cotton picked and cleaned by 
‘Uncle Tom’ and his fellow sufferers. It is 
our trade. It is the great staple of British in- 
dustry. We are Mr. ‘ Legree’s’ agents for the 
manufacture and sale of his cotton crop.” 
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The immense patronage which the people of 
Great Britain bestow on the slave masters, not 
only materially sustains the system of slave-hold- 
ing, but directly increases the labors and aug- 
ments the sufferings of the slaves, and ever 
stimulates unkind masters to compel their helpless 
victims to labor most severely. They know that 
England will receive and pay them for eve 
extra ounce they can force from their slave’s 
agonising toils. Thus, unconsciously, the people 
of this country are stimulating and rewarding 
the cruelty of the slave masters and adding to 
the miseries of the unfortunate slaves. 

Unhappily the patronage which the British 
public are bestowing upon the slave masters is 
rapidly increasing: the consumption of cotton, 
here is computed to have more than doubled within 
the last fifteen years, and the demand for it is ad- 
vancing so rapidly that it is estimated that in a few 
years the entire number of available slaves in the 
United States will not be sufficient to produce 
the amount required. Lord Stanley, in referring 
to this subject at a recent meeting of the Society 
of Arts, observes :— 

“Our dependence on America not only re- 
mains but yearly increases. In 1801, 45 per 
cent. of our entire consumption, (of cotton,) 
was derived from the United States; in 1826, 
the ratio rose to 72 per cent., while according to 
the last returns it has now actually reached 80 
per cent. How does this bear upon slavery? 
At the beginning of the century there were 
220,000 slaves in the cotton growing States of 
America. The number is now 2,000,000; two- 
thirds of whom are employed in the production 
of this one article, an enormous proportion of 
which is shipped to England. The stimulus 
thus given to the system of slave holding in 
America is too obvious to need to be stated.” 

One direct result is, that it is rapidly enhan- 
cing the value of the slaves, and thus augmenting 
all the difficulties in the way of their emancipa- 
tion. 

The direct effect of all this, is to stimulate the 
slave masters to endeavor to extend their do- 
minion over Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, 
and even to re-open, publicly or privately, the 
African slave trade, to obtain more slaves. Itis 
rapidly increasing the value of the present slave 
lands, and is therefore at this moment causing 
them to extend slavery over vast and previously 
free territories. 

Thus the people of this country, by purchasing 
American slave-grown cotton, not only augment 
the toils and miseries of the slaves, and nourish 
the slave system there to its present extent, but 
they are applying a most effective stimulus to 
increase and vastly extend the system, and to | 
perpetuate all the evils with which it is connected. 

Unquestionably, if the people of this country 
were generally aware of the enormous evils re- 
sulting from their present course, they would not 
desire to maintain it; especially as there is a 
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feasible and most advantageous method by which 
they may avoid doing so. This is to promote 
the cultivation of cotton by free labor in the 
British colonies, and other lands, and thus sup- 
ply themselves with cotton raised by free laborers. 
By adopting this course various beneficent results 
would be accomplished. It would effectually 


ry |arrest the increasing demand for slave grown 


cotton, which is now directly promoting the ex- 
tension of slavery. It would render slave labor 
less remunerative to the masters, depreciate the 
present rapidly increasing value of the slaves, 
and thus facilitate their emancipation. The ex. 
tension of the cultivation of cotton over different 
countries, would also prove most advantageous 
to Great Britain. It would remove the recog- 
nized serious danger to which the industrial and 
commercial classes here are at present liable, in 
consequence of the cotton crop being now con- 
fined chiefly to one country, which renders nearly 
the whole crop alike exposed to the same vicissi- 
tudes and chances of failure, or to hostile inter- 
ruptions of the supply from thence. The pro- 
motion of the cultivation of cotton in various 
countries would also confer great benefits on all 
those countries, by extending to them British 
skill, capital, and enterprise, furnishing employ- 
ment to their poor, and advancing the prosperity 
of all classes. Dr. Livingston and others men- 
tion, among the great advantages which the pro- 
motion of the cultivation of cotton would confer 
on Africa, that it would supply employment to 
the natives, and their Chiefs would no longer be 
induced to sell their people into slavery. 

In Syria and Palestine, experiments have 
proved that an excellent quality of cotton may 
be raised, on the fertile plains of those countries, 
and by promoting its culture there, a special 
benefit would be conferred on the unemployed 
and peculiarly destitute people of those lands. 
The devout and afflicted Jews there are now 
permitted, and are anxious to cultivate the soil 
of their fathers; and the experiments recently 
made there indicate clearly that assisting them 
to do so will prove the most practicable method 
of ameliorating their condition, and of restoring 
their much beloved land to its ancient fruitful- 
ness and beauty. 

Various countries possess the soil, climate and 
laborers requisite to supply England with an 
abundance of excellent cotton by free labor; but 
the people of those countries are destitute of a 
few things essential for this purpose. In India 
they require capital for the establishment of im- 
proved means of irrigation, and for the construc- 
tion of roads for transportation; and also, in 
some parts, the removal of certain legislative 
restrictions which it is in the power of the British 
government to procure for them. In other 
countries, as in Syria and Palestine, they require 
an improved quality of cotton seed, information 
and suitable machines for separating the seed 
from the wool, and preparing it for the English 
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market. They require, however, in these and 
other lands, merely those things which British 
skill and capital can furnish them, and in order 
to increase the supply of free labor cotton here, 
it is necessary that the people of this country 
should send to the destitute lands, the few things 
which are essential there to its production. 

It is therefore, desirable that public attention 
here should be extensively directed to this subject. 
Commercial men are beginning to regard it with 
interest ; they recognize the practicability of pro- 
moting the culture of cotton by free labor in 
various lands, and those who are most familiar 
with the matter state that it is scarcely possible 
to over-estimate the importance to this country 
of extending the cultivation and increasing the 
supply of this invaluable article. Already, a few 
leading commercial men, appreciating the im- 
portance of the subject, have recently formed an 
association at Manchester to promote the growth 
of cotton by free labor in various parts of the 
world. Political men are also beginning to take 
an interest in this question. Without reference 
to other reasons, the simple consideration that 
Great Britain is now almost wholly dependent 
upon a single foreign country for a great neces- 
sary staple of her industrial and commercial 
prosperity, should certainly be sufficient to induce 
them to assist in extending its cultivation over 
other countries. There are unquestionably strong 
political and commercial, as well as benevolent 
reasons which should cause the promotion of this 
important and beneficent work. Let then British 
philanthropy and capital unite, as they have often 
done before, to seek a common object in the ex- 
tension of cotton cultivation without the aid of 
slavery. It isa work, as the Times has truly 
remarked, for both the benevolent and the com- 
mercial classes :-— 

‘« It is a work for missionaries and millionaires ; 
it has just that combination of physical and 
spiritual objects that is most consistent with the 
general order of this world. We shall be able 
to know the good we are doing by the good we 
receive ; and the annual delivery of so many 
hundred thousand bales of cotton on our wharves 
will constitute a more trustworthy report than 
five hundred pages of twaddling correspondence.”’ 

By engaging in this work the people of Great 
Britain will directly promote the welfare of their 
own country, advance the best interests of 
America, and also confer great benefits on other 
lands ; by one and the same measure maintain 
and increase prosperity at home, extend employ- 
ment to the destitute people of the East, and 
relieve and facilitate the emancipation of the 
slaves of the West. * * 

In order to render this work more generally 
accessible, it has been proposed that associations 
be formed wherever practicable, to be auxiliary 
to the organization at Manchester, which will 
endeavor to execute the most effective measures 
for promoting the cultivation of cotton by free 
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labor in different countries. 
important advantages which this work would 
accomplish for Great Britain and other lands, and 
the enormous evils that it would at the same 
time arrest in America, it is sincerely hoped 
the people of this country will cheerfully make 
the efforts requisite to carry it to a speedy suc- 
cessful conclusion.—I am, &Xc., 
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And in view of the 


C. A. MINER. 
Abbotsford, Torquay, June, 1st. 1857. 





GO FORWARD. 


“ Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. 

—Exopus xiv. 15. 

That was a strange and startling command, 
when first given to Moses and the people. The 
angry Egyptians were just behind, the high rocks 
on each side, only the Red Sea before, and no 
boats ready to cross its waters,—how could they 
“go forward?” Yet it was their plain duty to 
obey, to make the trial; and when they did so, 
He to whom nothing is impossible opened a way 
for their feet, so that they went through “as on 
dry ground.” And still the command to each 
one of His people is, Go forward; do not stand 
still, do not turn aside, do not fall back. Go 
forward in the path of duty, whatever difficulties 
seem in the way, and trust to me to help you 
through. Many, many a time have His children 
obeyed, often with trembling hearts and weak 
faith, and without a miracle they have found the 
promise stand sure, ‘‘ As thy day is, so sball thy 
strength be.” 

When the soul is in a good state, and the 
heart warm with love to Jesus, it sounds a cheer- 
ing, animating word of command, Go forward. 
‘The young Christian should gladly hear it, and 
go joyfully and hopefully forward in his way, 
looking for help and direction, at every step, to 
the Captain of his salvation. 

‘‘ Forward let the people go,” 
Israel’s God will have it so; 
Though the path be through the sea, 
Israel, what is that to thee? 
He who bids thee pass the waters, 
Will be with his sons and daughters. 


Deep and wide the sea appears ; 

Israel wonders— Israel fears ; 

Yet the word is “forward” still,— 

Israel! ’tis thy Master’s will; 
Though no way thou canst discover, 
Not one plank to float thee over. 





LUXURIES OF A FRUIT GARDEN. 


A friend of ours, in whose reliability we have 
implicit confidence, has a small plat of ground, 
of which he tells us the following facts : 

From a row of currant bushes, about 8 rods 
long, he and his neighbors gathered over two 
bushels of currants this year. The currant sea- 


son, from the first picking to the last, was from 
June Ist to August 15th, 2; months. 
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From a row of gooseberry bushes, 2 rods 
long, he gathered about a bushel of gooseberries. 

From a plat of strawberry vines, 4 rods long 
and 1 rod wide, he gathered nearly three bushels 
of strawbenies. The strawberry season lasted 
about three weeks, ending about the middle of 
July. 

Then his raspberries came on, and lasted 
about three weeks. Of these he had about half 
a bushel. They stood next to the strawberries 
in point of delicacy. 

He has a number of cherry trees. They yielded 
well this year. His family and friends used a 
bushel or so, and the children of the neighbor- 
hood fed themselves upon them, without stint, 
for two weeks. 

Soon after the raspberries were gone, his 
peaches began to ripen. One of the trees 
ripened its fruit late, and it has lasted till within 
a few days past; of these he hes had two or 
more bushels. 

All along since the first of August, his apples 
and pears have been ripening, and have furnished 
an abundant supply for his family, for the cow, 
and pig, and some to sell or give away besides. 
He will bave a large quantity of excellent winter 
apples. He has just gathered from two or three 
grapevines as many bushels of fine grapes. Some 
of these his wife made into marmalade, and some 
she has preserved in paper, for use hereafter.— 
The best, and greater portion of the whole, were 
eaten as a dessert, or given to children or friends, 


all of whom enjoyed them much. 

These are some of the enjoyments drawn from 
a small plat of ground during the season just 
closing. They were at small cost, but they sweet- 
ened wany a meal, ministered to health, and 
added to the comfort of many guests. 

Why may not nearly every man have as large 


a plat of ground, and as many comforts? Sim- 
ply because he is negligent.— Ohio Farmer. 

There is one other reason, friend Brown.— 
Many are deterred from planting, because they 
know the “ boys,”’ (thieves,) will steal the best 
fruit ; and many not willing to be called thieves 
have very loose morals as to the sacredness of 
this kind of property. However, a good Osage 
hedge will prove a strong protection, if planted 
when the trees are, and well cultivated and 
pruned.— Country Gentleman. 


EVENING HOURS FOR MECHANICS. 


What have evening hours done for mechanics 
who have had only ten hours toil ? 

One of the best editors the Westminster Re- 
view could ever boast, and one of the most bril- 
liant writers of the passing hour, was a cooper in 
Aberdeen. One of the editors of the London 
Daily Journal was a baker in Elgin; perhaps 
the best reporter of the London Times was a 
weaver in Kdinburgh ; the editor of the Witness 
was a stone mason. One of the ablest ministers 
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in London was a blacksmith in Dundee, and 
another was a watchmaker in Banff. The late Dr. 
Milne, of China, was a herd boy in Ryne. The 
principal of the London Missionary Society’s 
College at Hong Kong was a saddler in Huntley, 
and one of the best missionaries that ever went 
to India was a tailor in Keith. The leading ma- 
chinist on the London and Birmingham Railway, 
with £700 a year, was a mechanic in Glasgow, 
and perhaps the very richest iron founder in 
England was a working man in Morap. Sir James 
Clark, her Majesty’s physician, was a druggist in 
Banff. Joseph Hume was a sailor first, and then 
a laborer at the mortar and pestle at Montrose; 
Mr. McGregor, the member from Glasgow, was a 
poor boy in Ross shire. James Wilson, the mem- 
ber from Westbury, was a ploughman in Had- 
dington, and Arthur Anderson, the member for 
Orkney, earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow in the Ultima Thule. These men, however, 
spent their leisure hours in acquiring useful 
knowledge. They could not have reached the 
eminence they did, hanging around hose and 
engine houses, or wasting hours away in taverns. 


THE NEST OF THE TARANTULA. 


A very curious thing, ind€ed, is the nest of 
the Tarantula—the big, hairy and poisonous 
spider. He first bores a hole into the ground, 
about five or six inches deep and big enough 
to admit his body in a resting position. He 
then plasters it well with clay on the sides, so as 
to make it smooth and hard. He then makes a 
trap door at the top, which he fastens with a 
hinge of silk and gelatine, and fixes it so that it 
will open and shut at pleasure. The outside is 
just the color of the ground and purposely made 
to‘look rough and unnoticeable. The Tarantula, 
which the microscope will show to be a most 
terrible looking monster, armed from head to 
feet ‘‘ that no one should him wrong’’—a pirate 
and free booter in his particular sphere in the 
kingdom of nature—when he desires to enter 
his subterranean stronghold, or rather hiding 
place, lifts the trap door with one of his claws, 
and springs in. Its own weight causes it to drop 
again instantly, and thus is the hirsute terror of 
the insect tribes snugly hid away from all possi- 
ble danger. Nothing can get into where he is. 
—Maysville Express, ( Cal.) 


LOVE US AT HOME. 


Ah, yes ! we can bear the day’s burden and heat, 
The dust and rude jostlings we find in the street, 
And censuring whispers that float till they meet 
The ears they were never intended to greet, 

If they love us sincerely at home. 


We can bear by the crowd to be hurried along, 

Down-trodden, supplanted, oppressed by the strong ; 

We can bear even lasting and unprovoked wrong, 

If our hearts through it all can chant truly the song, 
Oh, they love us most dearly at home. 


We can bear a wild storm, be it snow, hail or rain; 
Heavy losses, instead of the long-looked-for gain ; 





Upbraidings and shadows that creep round our name, 
And threaten its brightness to hide or to stain, 
If they love us sincerely at home. 


Oh, love us at home! For this treasure we plead. 
With all else, this withheld, we are poor, poor, indeed! 
Take all, but leave this, and with voices agreed 
We will sing with glad hearts, whatever our need, 

“ They still love us—they love us at home.” 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE RURAL LIFE. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Eschew 

Contentions wearisome—life’s wear and tear, 

Town-bred ambitions—thoughts of gain or loss 
Of worldly dross; 

All wild unreasonable hopes of thine, 
Straightway resign ; 

Satisfied in these meadows to possess, 

Like innocent little children, happiness ; 

All debts of hope deferred, or wealth’s increase, 

Glad to compound and liquidate for—Peracr ! 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Forbear 
To trust implicitly in man-made laws, 
Nor urge the ju-tice of the justest cause 
Too far- 
Thou, rather, loving-kindness ever strive 
To keep alive. 
Annoyances and trespasses will be, 
Which ’twere as well thou didst not choose to see ; 
By gentle bearing prove thy gentle blood— 
Shine, thou, the mirror of good neighborhood. 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Take care, 
Whate’er thy duty, be that duty done, 
Nor shun it, if thyself thou wouldst not shun. 
Easy—Not thee! 
At ease, and slothful—indolent and free, 
God will not let man be! 
Up, and be doing, then—the wilderness 
Invites thy hand to conquer and to bless ; 
Deserts are but the earth at liberty— 
’Twas Chaos when the universe was free! 


Ye who woald serve the rural life, 
Declare 

Th’ eternal truth of nature, and be free 

Of old simplicity. With reverence store 
Unwritten lore. 

Lo! the First Cause, benevolent and great, 
In all we contemplate. 

Nor let seclusion dull the social mind, 

For friends estranged are kin to friends unkind ; 

Be sedulous of hospitable cares, 

Angels have thus been cherished unawares! 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Despair 
Of finding heaven on earth—days void of care, 
Exemption from the miseries of life, 
And unsought strife. 
Thy heaven on earth is but a heaven of clay, 
Passing away. 
Tenant at will of evanescent hours, 
Joys unsubstantial, transitory powers ; 
Steward of these lands, and this life of thine, 
Commanded to improve, and to resign ! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLiicence.—Liverpool advices are to the 
26th ult. The financial improvement continued. The 
Bank of England had reduced its rate of discount from 
10 to 8 per cent., and simultaneously with this, repay- 
ment was made of the £2,000,000 of over issues. Af- 
ter the reduction of the rate, there was an active de- 
mand for money at the bank. The discount houses 
and joint stock banks had reduced their rates also. 
Cotton had slightly advanced in price. On the conti- 
nent, commercial prospects were generally brighter, 
though the crisis continued severe at Stockholm. The 
Bank of Prussia had reduced its rate of discount to 
64 per cent. 

Eneitanp.—The East India Company has been noti- 
fied that it is the intention of ministers to introduce 
into Parliament a bill for bringing India under the 
direct government of the Queen, abolishing the ad- 
ministration of the Company. 

President Buchanan’s message was favorably re- 
viewed by most of the London papers. The Post, stim- 
ulated by its recommendations, advocates the con- 
struction of a railroad to the Pacific, through the 
British possessions. 

The London Times contains its agitation in favor of 
importing free laborers into the West Indies. 

Fraxog.—A further reduction of the army has been 
decided on. The French ships of war intended for 
China were to leave Toulon in the latter part of last 
month, for Hong Kong, with 500 troops on board. 

It was reported (but contradicted by the Patrie) that 
the Emperor, in consequence of the representations of 
England, had consented to submit the question of ex- 
porting Africans to the French colonies, to a confer- 
ence to be held in London. 

Swirzertanp.—The Swiss Federal Council bas offi- 
cially laid before the authorities of the Canton de 
Vaud the question of ceding the valley of Dappes to 
France. 

Iraty.—An earthquake was felt throughout the 
kingdom of Naples, on the 17th ult., its effects being 
most severe in the towns of Salerno, Potenza and 
Nola. Numerous buildings were destroyed in various 
places, and many lives lost. The city of Naples expe- 
rienced three violent shocks, and the population 
encamped in the open country for a day. The tele- 
graphs being destroyed, no accounts had been received 
from Sicily. 

TURKEY AND THE Princrpatitizs.—The European 
Commissioners were to assemble on the 26th ult., to 
prepare their report to the Congress, on the subject of 
the Principalities. They would then return to their 
respective countries, and it was supposed the question 
would be arranged soon after. Considerable agitation 
was said to prevail in Wallachia, and the Commis- 
sioners were divided in their views. 

The Turkish government has provided for the estab- 
lishment of a caravan road from Aleppo to Bassora, 
over the route which the English desired for a rail- 
road. 

Portucat.—The fever at Lisbon was abating at the 
last accounts, the cases being fewer and milder. It is 
attributed by some to the filthy and neglected condi- 
tion of the sewers. Many of the inhabitants had fled 
from the city, and business was almost paralyzed. 
The young King remained on the spot, exerting him- 
self to cheer and assist his subjects ; and his example 
had a happy effect. 

Rossta.—An imperial decree has been promulgated, 
providing for the establishment of a commission in 
each of the three governments of Vilno, Kovno and 
Grodno, to prepare schemes for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the peasants, or serfs, preparatory to eman- 
cipation. ‘The local commissions are to report to a 
general one, which will draw up a regulation common 
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to the three provinces, with variations suited to the, on the 26th ult., stating that having been informed 
circumstances of each. The decree prescribes, as part | from various quarters that serious difficulties were ap- 
of the basis of the plan, that while the proprietor re-| prehended on that occasion, he had distributed the 
tains the right of property over his land, the peasants | troops over the territory, to preserve order, and insure 
shall retain the inclosures belonging to their habita- | a fair opportunity of voting to every one entitled to 
tions, which they may acquire as freehold property on | do so; and warning all persons, not real inhabitants of 
payment of a redemption price within a fixed time. | the territory, that the act of the legislature making 
They are to have also the use of such a quantity of | fraudulent voting a felony, would be strictly enforced, 
land as is necessary for their subsistence, for which | A dispatch from St. Louis, dated the 12th, says, that 
they must compensate the proprietor either by paying at the election a majority of 10,000 was given against 
rent or by working for him. The instructions from | the Lecompton Constitution. About half the vote of 
the Minister of the Interior, accompanying this decree, | the territory was cast for State officers, and the free 
intimate that similar measures may soon be adopted State ticket was proBably elected. The returns are 
in other provinces. The abolition of serfdom, how- | yet imperfect. 
ever, is not to be immediate. The peasants are to 
continue more or less attached to the land, fora period | _ ConGress.—Among the petitions presented to the 
not exceeding 12 years, after which they will become | Senate last week was one from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
free ; but the proprietor’s right to sell or transfer the | PTying for the charter of a National Bank for 30 
peasants belonging to his land, to remove them against | Ye@rs, with a capital of $60,000,000; also one from 
their will, or to convert them into domestic slaves, is | Can@ndaigua, N. Y., for the adoption of some practi- 
to be immediately abolished. The peasants, under the | cal measure for co-operation of the North with the 
superintendence of the proprietors, will take part in | South in extinguishing slavery, by making compensa- 
the communal assemblies and elective tribunals for | tion to the slave-holders. The Committee on Foreign 
the administration of justice, though not in the rural | Relations was instructed to inquire into the expediency 
police. The decree attributes the proposal for a| 0f making an appropriation for a Minister to Japan, and 
change in the condition of the serfs, to the proprietors | for the support of U.S. officials in that country. A 
and nobles themselves. message was received from the President in response 
Scientific schools of medicine and of jurisprudence - the Onl F%, infogpetion muratize to. Fae ope ae 
hitherto wholly wanting in Russia, ss to be estab- Wane, es ge wath a Se He 
lished throughout the empire. Great exertions are gy saecencaplaneass yuan eo ster rr 
made by the government to have the Asiatic languages |* ST4ve error in capturing Walker’s party after they 
taught in the colleges, so as to furnish competent in- : ahs ast ete LS ° ha eT en ae 
terpreters. A college for the special study of tan | ee that hon oo Series ‘ . “4 Saas ‘eeotion 
guages was founded in 1851 in Southern Russia, and | the h ots aah or oa on Nic oe 
has upwards of 400 pupils. [he river Amoor is navi- ne aaa 7 id b ee Gen t. > 7 Sain of the 
gated by a number of steamers. which alone could have the right to complain of t ne 
violation of her territory, is not likely to doso, having 
Inp1a.—Lucknow was relieved by the force under received benefit instead of injury therefrom. Walker 
S- Campbell, on the 17th of 11th month, after six | was released, because it was only by the action of the 
ays of severe fighting. The sick and wounded, the| Judiciary that he could be held in custody. A deter- 
women and children, were sent next day to Cawnpore. | mination is expressed to execute the neutrality laws 
Twenty-four inferior members of the royal family of | within the jurisdiction of the government. In the de- 
Delhi were executed on the sentence of a military com- | bate on a motion to refer this message to the Commit- 
mission. The army of Gen. Campbell was supposed | tee on Foreign Relations, Senators Davis, Pugh, Toombs 
to be sufficient for the entire subjection of Oude, though and others, censured the action of Com. Paulding as a 
it would probably require considereble time. The | transgression of his legitimate powers, and opposed 
British troops were successful in various quarters, and | the views of the message, while Seward, Pearce of 
large reinforcements were arriving. Ind.. and Doolittle of Wis., defended the President’s 


: se. A resolution was adopted on the 11th, asking 
Japan.—The U.S. sloop of war Portsmouth has re- oo : , 

cently visited the ports of Simoda and Hakodadi, and = . ane Pe race. at . ba of ae on 
the commander reports that he was kindly received. | ° eee mates Lecheny Aw ena hapdheryer thenabs 
Tke harbor of Simoda is very small, and it offers few 1052 to 1867, the ——or expended, and the number 
inducements to trade; but the bay of Hakodadi is | of persous employed in we collection ; also one in- 
completely land-locked, and capable of sheltering at | structing the Post Office Committee to inquire into the 
least 200 vessels, while the coal mines in the neigh- ey and best mode Se mail lines to 
borhood, and the other resources of the country, ren- rasil and the Somh American repablics. 


der it a desirable resort for whalers and other vessels.| [ny the House of Representatives, warm debates on 


sos the neutrality laws have taken place, on a motion by 

U = ae = / i Quitman of Miss. to refer the portion of the President's 
. 8. a ‘ ; 

proves to have been incorrect. The Missourians, se ee reloting e -_ pees to's select 
whose aggressions led to the first conflict, having dis- cawent ao Quite © ‘i — 4 a: ed olen ees 
persed on receiving Lane’s proclamation, warning them Walk 7 ‘wie an hice end Haskio. of 7 dane - 
that while peaceful settlers would be protected, Mis- def rity oe th ith The : ot Me ae ? a 
sourians taken in arms would be hung, and the | °° °™ce SN ne wane Cae or ee 
prisoners taken under the “rebellion act” having deat of the Kansas Emigration Aid Society, made » 
been released, the militia disbanded before the arrival | ee nanan per organised Coenen = the a 
of the troops, and quiet was restored. The territorial | PEOSIRSS OSS OF AireRaEES Vente America, an 
convention of free State men rejected the proposition that this can be done only by the people of the North. 
to vote for State officers under the Lecompton con- | ** the population of the South is too sparse to afford a 
stitution, but a considerable number of the delegates, surplus. 
dissatisfied with this, seceded, organized another con-| The Pennsylvania Legislature commenced its ses- 
vention, and nominated a full ticket, to be voted upon | sions on the 5th inst. Wm. H. Welsh was elected 
at the election of the 4th inst. The vote on the Con-;| Speaker of the Senate, and A. B. Longaker, of the 
stitution, ordered by the legislature, was taken| House. The other usual officers were chosen. The 
on the same day. Gov. Denver issued a proclamation! Governor’s message was delivered on the 6th. 





